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There is valid criticism that contest debate 
practices constitute both a reality gap between contest debate and 
actual public communication, and a closed feedback loop among 
coaches, judges, and debaters. However, remedial and preventive 
action is possible if forensics directors are highly motivated to 
work within a broad program of communication skills and are thus 
willing to become salesmen in the school and the community for their 
products informed and skilled communicators. Among the many possible 
resource activities are oral interpretation activities involving 
prose and poetry reading in schools, presentations for civic clubs 
and school assemblies, and community programs for shut-ins, the 
blind, rest homes, the underprivileged, and the handicapped; 
extemporaneous activities in social studies classes and community 
events; parliamentary procedure activities in various organized 
groups; debate activities; public address activities; and discussion 
activities. (JM) 
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In the past several years numerous articles have 
appeared criticising contest debate practices* A 
particular article by Wayne Brockriede characterised 
the relationship between contest debate and actual 
public communication as a **Reality Gap/*^ Although 
Brockriede 's points have been gently disputed by at 
least two authors,^ other authors have agreed with 
and extended Brockriede 's analysis.^ The authors 
have universally been college level teachers and 
coaches, but the implications cf their writings ex- 
tend easily to high school debating. To put it all 
bluntly, '^contest debaters sound, talk, and act 
funny, when compared with either (1) our immediate 
past cool, rational model of argumentative discourse, 
or (2) the here-and-now, youthful model of public 
argument, variously referred to as "body rhetoric" 
or "the rhetoric of protest." To Brockriede and 
others, current happenings in the contest room re- 
present an unfortunate perversion of the earlier model 
or a lack of possibly necessaiy adaptation to the 
newer model. 

Causes of the reality gap in contest debate, at 
least at the college levels, have been treated by 
several authors already cited. A prime cause, in our 
opinion, may have been the creation of a "closed 
feedback loop*" With respect to contest debate, 
coaches, judges and debaters appear to talk only to 
other coaches, judges and debaters. For example, in 
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the "NDT^S or national dubate tournament for college 
debaters, only people who have judged a certain num- 
ber of rounds in the current year are eligible to 
judge, Technically speaking, a retired s^peech com* 
munication teacher with forty years of contest e;c- 
peritncc, or even the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court would not be qualified to judge. 
Separate funding outside of departmental budgets, 
lack of information about contest activities among 
the faculty at largf;, and the development, of '^elitist*'- 
group behavior by members of debate squads*^ are fur- 
ther manifestations of a closed feedback loop. All 
reinforce a "divorce** of contest debare from persons, 
activities, and considerations not directly and im- 
mediately connected witl) contest debate, lending cre- 
dence to charges previously noted. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt 
further exploration of the reality gap problem or its 
causes. We generally accept the conclusions reached 
in the literature. We do not believe, however, that 
the problem and its results are irreversible or re- 
quire radical changes. Acco7;dingly , we are concerned 
v;ith remedial and preventive action, particularly at 
the high school level. Our concern extends to the 
total contest progra^n operative at this level, since 
problems that affect contest debating can easily 
propagate to other contest activities. Thus, the 
paper has two purposes: {D drawing primarily upon 
the senior author's experiences, we offer a modus 
operandi for high schcol lorensics programs that 
seems, in our opinion, to help bridge the "reality 
i^ap"; and (2) -jy suggesting these procedures and 
practices, we will provide some practical suggestions 
for young hij-.h school forensics directors who seem 
constantly seckint^, such direction. The latter purpose 
is not unique, of course, but a public sharing of 
experiences s'*ems periodically appropriate. 

.Assumptions 

Several assumptions have guided the paper. First, 
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t:hu projects and pvoj^ranus outlined are based priuiarily 
on t:hii ^senior author oiyhf years of experience 
forensics director in a large Texas high school. The 
i^Uudent body numbers approxlniaLely twonty-lwo hundred, 
owa of two siicii tiLj^.h SL^hooIe^ in a city o£ seventy 
thoui^and. The acUivo speech, yr^uad usually numbers 
frora thirty to forry students. Consequently, vuatiy of 
the ideas presenctud will have to be adapted for use in 
snvaller seituoLs and couminlc ies . However, the baste 
principles upon v/iiicli these pro.i;;rains are built should 
prove vaLLd in any environment. 

The Gecond assumption is that t!ie forensics direc- 
tor has as t»Ls prii;uuy role the teaching of speech 
curriculum and tht: directing, of contest activities on 
an extracurr i.ci:lar level. A^^aia, if surii is not the 
case, auaptat;io]i iia s bo necessary, 

A final, periiapfe Lf.e :iN->si' basic assumption, is 
that tht: forrt\siC', direc:ior i :3 !ugl)ly motivate:! to 
make a program in sk-iUs of communication available 
on as broad a level as i>wSsiMe and is therefore 11- 
in^; to work n.?ny hoi'rs proMtU. the activities sug- 
gested . 



liasic AttiLudes 

ft .lS a truism to say tliat "attitudes'* are ex- 
tremely important it^ a liealtliy, growing forensics 
pr'jtiran. !t must, n.ouc tlie less , be said. Specifically, 
witiiout the proper attitudes toward forensics and 
toward changti in forensics, no problems can b- solved, 

•brooks Quimby, writing, from the vantage pi)it^t 
of forty years as a forensics director, in an article 
entitled, '*ls Directing; oi i'nrensics a Profession?", 
said : 

. . . our salvation lies in the realization 
that we do, or at least should, belong to tfmt 
noblest of professions, education. To estab- 
lish this, we must prove that we are not 
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merely trainers who seek to perfect some 
special skill, but that we are educators 
developing broader potentialities of our 
studeuuSf ^ 

John M. Vatkins, writhing in tlie J unior College 
Journal, went further to point out; 

Obviously, the value of a speech squad 
rests in areas far beyond the speech tourna- 
ment and speech award. ... It balances when 
the competitive speech squad is recognized as 
a vehicle through wliich the squad member . ♦ . 
(becomes) . . , an evaluative thinker and 
expressive contributor to his college and pro- 
fession. 

Finally, Ur. William E. Buys and James 11. 
Copeland, in their .book, Speech Activities iri the 
High School ; A Non-Competitive Approach , indicate: 

One of tlie conditions of an effective 
school curriculum is that it relates to, 
serves and compliments the community in which 
ir exists and, at the same time, that it 
carry forward national cultural, economic, 
political and social goals. ^ 

Each of these writers is expressing two basic 
challenges to the forensics director: first, to rea- 
lize that he has a responsibility to help his class 
and contest students put into broad practice the 
skills they possess; and second, that he must help 
his faculty colleagues become aware of the possibili- 
ties of enriclunent for their own classes through the 
forensic squad. If the ^^closed feedback loop" con- 
ception does account for some of the reality gap 
problem, seeking out other faculty members and tlieir 
students will have the additional benefit of opening 
the loop, witi) mutual gains ♦ In essence, the 
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foreuslcs director nmnt hecuiue a ''salesman" for the 
product of his instruction: tnfonued and skillful 
consnuuicators. 



I::stablishing Contacts 

Forensics directots are seldom unaware of the 
wide variety of possible aids the speech squad can 
offer to the school and community • However, the 
comment is frequently heard among thesn directors, 
'•Oh. my school isn't interested in the use of my 
students," or "Why don't civic clubs use my speech 
squad?" The answer may well lie in the adage, "Toot 
your own horn I" 

Certainly, no matter how well planned and pre- 
pared, a speech program which is secret can hardly be 
useful to the school or to the community, nor, for 
that matter, to tlie program itself. The forensic 
director has the responsibility of making known to 
those whom he wishes to serve that he is willing to 
do so. 

Faculty Contact 

Support and enthusiasm for the goals aiid ob- 
jectives of the speech program is a factor well worth 
working for. A fundamental step in achieving such 
support is information . The forensics director must 
inform his faculty colleagues of his willingness to 
assist with class activities, and of the variety of 
programs and projects with which the speech squad may 
assist. Initial conferences with principals, coun- 
selors, and department lieads is necessary to establish 
lines of communication and understanding. Rather ob- 
viously, these procedures must all be done with the 
proper attitude of "offering to share able students," 
rather than an attitude that "other teachers are 
deficient." Our experience has been that once a 
faculty becomes truly aware of the possibilities, 
there are more requests than can .>e met. 
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Ask tho principal to givo you a few minutes of 
the opening faculty meuting. Prepare a concise statu- 
meut of what you want uo do, ami invite interested 
teachers to meet with you briefly. A brochure or 
other printed matter can be prepared in advance, speci- 
fying those things you would bo willing to do in par- 
ticular disciplines. If a general announcement is 
not practical, ask to meet with teachers in each de- 
partment durinj^ the "In-Service" meetings which precede 
the opening of school. Don*t overlook the practical 
value of informal conversation in the Teachers' Lounge 1 
Inform teachers in all areas. Tell them what you 
believe the speech students can do for these teachers' 
own instructional objectives • 

One further means of gaining support among the 
faculty is to allow them to assist in some of the 
forensic© squad activities. We have found, with others 
tl»at indifference or even opposition to the competitive 
program by some teachers can be overcome when they 
actually see what the speech activities are.^ Asking 
various teachers to attend practice debates, to take 
a speech tiip with the squad, or to judge In the 
tournament h^ld on your own campus all have been 
raeans of bui Idlng up a backlog of "teacher cheer- 
leaders" for the forenslcs squad. In turn, it Is 
these teachers who first open the doors of their 
classrooms to the squad members, and who are highly 
vocal about the value of such sessions. The teachers 
and their students will also be effective "backcliecks*' 
upon the '^reality" of speech performance. 

Information to the community Is equally necessary. 
This can usually be achieved by written or oral communl 
cation with club presidents or active members. Often 
the names of such clubs and their officers are avail- 
able through local organizations such as the Chamber 
of Connnerce, Newcomers* Club, or the newspaper. Teach- 
ers , administrators , and parents of speech students 
will probably be involved In local civic clubs, further 
strengthening contacts initiating in schools. 



Re^ourc<;i ActiviUies 

The tollowiug Ust uf possible activities is nut 
meant to bu exhaustive* Most of them arc the r^iSuU' 
of our personal experiences and, in our judgment, have 
becm tried Eai\ proven. Somci arc taken from the wri- 
tings of cvjiers, as noted. The real purpose of such 
a list is to ^^prime the pump^' and get the reader to 
lend his own creativity in devising others. 

Oral ntterp retation Activitie s 

1. Ask' English teachers to submit a time schedule 
tor the study of poer.ry in their classes, specifying 
particular poets or themes which they woulu like to 
have presented oy oral Interpretation students. Be 
sure to [;ive your students ampie time to prepare a 
presentation so that it will be of superior quality. 
Such an experience will give students involved in 
contest work a motivation for using their skills in 
other situations than those specified for a particular 
tournament. The experience will also show students 
the practical value of the Interpretative skills they 
have learned. DigUsh teachers have especially found 
visiting interpreters to be a mutivat io:^.al tool when 
used to introduce a unit ot p.^erry study, particularly 
with a slow class. The experience of hearing some of 
his peers read and enjoy poetry often has a motlvatirg 
effect on the reluctant student. A thematic presenta- 
tion with the use of special ligiiting and visual ef- 
fects can occasionally be presented in the school theater 
to several classes simultaneously. 

2. Prose reading can bf> done in the same manner. 
Prose reading is especially effective with the study 
of non-fiction, an area which sometimes lacks the 
initial appeal of fiction. 

3. The forensicd director should encourage his 
students to be aware of units in their other classes 
where skills in interpretation can be used. If a 
contest student is reluctart to volunteer his own 
services, encourage hi;n to ask other squad members 
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to volunuticii'. When one English iii^acher cowplaiui^J 
of students who just couUl not: s^em to •'get the? hang'* 
of poetry, mumbers of thu oral interpretation squad 
set up special tutorial sessions, with gratifying 
success. 

4. The school or public lii)rary can often use 
speech students to publicize new volumes through 
"reading hours/' Students choose selections from 

new books and read them orally to an audience, library 
users are exposed to new books and speech students 
read a variet>* of materials to diverse audiences. 
''Regular scheduling of a reading hour will help it 
grow in popularity. Such an activity could be 
profitably scheduled in conjunction with the annual 
National Library Week. 

5. The director should be certain that the school 
official who plans school assemblies is aware of the 
interest value of using oral interpretation, reader's 
theater, or combinations of both. Programs utilizing 
original student writing, In combination with music, 
can be especially successful. 

6. Use of oral interpretation students for pre- 
sentations at civic clubs is especially fruitful, 
particularly during special seasons such as Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, and F<ister. Some clubs, who would not 
be receptive to debates or current events, will often 
enjoy literary programs. 

7. The forensics director should investigate 
special needs within the community. In onie community, 
a tape lending library for the blind made extensive 
use of oral interpretation students to record rhort 
scories, poems, and even novels. Programs for shut- 
ins and rest homes can be organized with materials 
which have already been prepared. Day camps, nursery 
centers for the underprivileged, and opportunity 
centers for tlie mentally handicappea are always in 
need of skillful storytellers and readers. 

Extemporaneous Speakiuj^ Activities 

1. Interest in current events, within social 
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atudius and htatocy classes uan ho heiahtened, aiul 
oxtwmporaneuus speaktirs can gut valuable exptrieuce, 
with the following activity. On Monday, the social 
studies class compiles a list oi' current topics, 
based on assigned reading. I-lach day for tht'. remainder 
o{ the week, a student from the contest class reports 
to the social atudies classroom, draws a topic, and 
uses thirty minutes of the cJ.ass time to prepare his 
topic as a speech, while the claSvS goes on with regular 
work. At the end of thirty minutes, the speaker pre- 
sents his speech to the class, i-'oilowing the speech, 
the social studies teacher conducts a short forum on 
the topic. The social studies students are encouraged 
to ask the speaker questions, comment on his content 
or de lively, and react to the consnunication situation 
i'cneraUy. The activity is done at irregular intervals, 
according t.. dGslros of t:he social studies teacher. 
Kyentually, f.he social studies students are asked to 
give speechfcs tliemselves, so that another group of 
students learns h.ow to speak better, 

2. In the community, take extemporaneous speakers 
to clubs sucIj as Toastmastcrs and Toastmistressos , 
since these clubK have speaking skills as their pri- 
mary Interest. Adults are asked in advance of the 
meeting to select current topics. Students draw 
i.hese topics at the start of the meeting, and retire 
to another room for preparation. Following regular 
club business the speeches are given. These groups 
will be consistently impressed with high school stu- 
dents able to organise and present speeches after 
such a sliort time of formal preparation, and tlie 
groups also serve as valuable feedback sources. Such 
reinforced groups also constitute w.'lling "pools" of 
contest help. 

Parliamentary Procedu re AcU.vit.ic^ 

1. Members of the speech squad can act as resource 
and demonstration groups for the Student Council and 
other campus clubs. Sucli activity is especially 
valuable at the beginning of the school year, 
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paiticulavly in larju^ uolaials where thorv my at^tun 
bo a^i m^if an aiuut.y study uounuil rupi^tjHCMitai i vor, > 
nuiny ot whom havu luul nu uKpm ivitn^e wii:h pariLamuiw 
taiy prooiHluru* OinunUtat; ion with tho studuiU; ccmiicU 
sponsor tulglii: briny abour Pai; Uamuutaiy Um warkBln)pi] 
prior to ihu t'j.rtit sohool moutiin^ o£ Liui wU3unciL 

2» Thu loronstos Uinjctin* caui with .U^u r^ovurn*' 
inota tcauhor, team twiach a .mil on I'arli.aiuuntaiy 
rroi't:uiui-u prior to tho HovurnuuMit claiJn'fi Qk ConKjrusii 
atid Mock Trial . 

3. S|.-euch 8quad mGmhurs v.'nn hi^ usod a.s Lht* prcni- 
ccutin^; aud dofv?hr.o **ai:torneys'' in guv^cjrumunt classes' 
mock t rials. 

4. Vocational yroupi^ (FIIA, FFA, ICT, and Vt)K) 
can b<.^ jUViMi spc^ctal help in [^reparin^j par UanKMU:(4ry 
prncudurii demotustrai. Kmis to bu prusunlod at Lhfir 
respective; convcMicions . 

5. Th^ foronsios director can preparu a .sintpU- 
fied parliamentary procoduru otitlinu and \mku it 
available club sponsors and cla^Hrw^om toachcu's. 

DutKitu AcjLLiyU i ^^^^ 

1. Dubalus can ho piesuntcd by the spoot^h squad 
each. yt?ar in a variety of classes. I.^ich Tall, the 
forensicB Hiructot siiould inf(»rm all faculty about 
thc-i national tiigh school topic, and should indicate 

a wiUingnes.s to have? debate tcninis pre^tint d«.d)ati^s 
before classes. Sinctj iht topic always falls witliin 
thu inturuat oi the social stint ies classes, such 
classes artJ mor,t Hkoly pai*t ic ipants . 

2. Not all debate- presentations nuud t^-^ hv on 
the national topic. In a history class, students can 
be siilectud to represent important historitvil figures. 
Each student can <io res^virch on thi? position that Ills 
as,sii;nod {ov cho<i«n) hijitorical personayt; tO(^W •,>n 
Hoinu important issui^. Afccr '^casting," hold a debate^ 
between the opp.vsini; forces. The class, as observors, 
can critique the pa rt i c ipai\t8 on the historic?il accu- 
racy of their positions. ^ 

3. Fn an l'.!i,;li,sh class* studuntn can represent 
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difluronc Uiurary critig^i who disagrtHi on certain 
-autuor?; aim Uieir wotkG • Fm- <?xampUs **nid William 
ijiiakespt^aio actually wnl:^ thv wurk^j attrilmtoU Uo 
hltn;*^ ;hu viud i can act. a^i a ioruiu, ask questions i 
and tlit- ^puukurs uurini; or foUuwln,.? the 

dut>aLi . SCudi^.Mt-i i.ixu also \h: c^.^.slgnvd ropru>}i»uli 
Liu- vi uwpoir.ic, v^i various fu-LLvUial charactcny in 
dubai;hi>; a [Mii. los.'p!; U a i or clIiumI quosLion.^^ 

'f, i;nr,!!.jh ^las.yc-»s, t^^pt/i- id 1 ly on thu ^it^nivu* 
Icvfl, can um; dc^^aiuy to help l-nglish sr.udi^tUs 8eo 
a prat'Uiial I i^cU.i.>n (or mi sapp 1 i.i.a t i on ) oj the 
dQrnoiKsLral. P^n uxplaxniii.; ruu ,:iuat;ciry piincjple« of 
dubatu. Krap! >vmfcnt: ot. bonu- l:.pu of'*'siii.tu C)phuoa'^ 
haliv-ic vi!). jiroin. Lcj ilLVlliy£iii!i,Llk ^-'^^ l.nglish stu- 
dunes, and h inv.UvuiwnC shv^uld in turn stinuilaLu 
lite dcbaLtr.s. 

. Iho ioieii,su;.s Jirc^c ioi should .^l^mivjj^e oUjur 
l^jEri"JlVX.r. .Li:* IL!}}\. i]i de !ja u ;w l^h^ix'^ov^" s^t^^^^ 

O^nau- is an u8t>c:^-iany Uachiin> devlce^ITr h i 

ly i*onLr,JVi;rs'a I ^ ypi-^'>» ii' sv. ii'!;ce i^tucn as evolution'^ 

Ai. ir.|Mrtaiii >K!rvi^..: \\w lorunsics dirt?cLv>r 
cai: ptTluM ! . t.-a» u<. s iS Lhe prcparaLion of a 

simpln. itjd *hiow ■:)<'!)aLc" ^-xp lanat i on of Lhe use of 
dcil^acti ir, k: Jass . 

7. Civi-' .^roiip.s, sui. h as r htj League of WcMiufti 
VoLl'Vs, V. !" A., aMd L.iie nar AbSociaLion, will r(i^;u- 
larly dc^irc: duhauc/M lor p ; o.'.ramb . Thcrt- >;roups, 
as wull as iiiiuiy oiiicrs, are particularly interestt-d 
in ht>arir.^; dibaUts, and usually wat\L t.o hear the na- 
Licnial topic. i- i^n such >.:rou[j.s, as well as loa.sliuasters 
and Ti)ii.st iJii s irc.s^stfs . a nue h. Ms ol' we 1 1 - i nf ot ir.ud lav 
judgu^ can In- huili up in the coiimnuutv. 

iliiilLil::. fvddrc^ss /u'^l i_y i^U_fjj> 

I. 'Aw ix^rensics diret.ioi slum Id inakc^ liis services 
availahU' to ilw stlun^l at iarv.u* for tutorial iielp to 
students involved in sp(»akin^; situatioius such as scluiol 
elections, c^iaduat i on spcuiche.s, and nanqueis. InU'ss 
speech is a roquLr^ cl sun jcci , ( his availaiuliLy of the 
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spiJt?ch teacher uiay bo l\w only conuact chat many 
students havu with sp^uch Instruction oi* any kind. 

2* Thu foi-ensics dUuctor should also have du- 
vised some very basic printed uuittirial on tlie sjx^ech 
outline, which he c;an uiake readily available to 
other faculty member*'? or t;o students. 

3. '^Some schools operate a Speaker *s Bureau. 
The names oi students witli well-prepared speeches 
are listed in a printed brochure which is then cir- 
culated to local groups. 

Discussion Activities 

1. ^^Thure are many organizations in the school 
and community composed of high school students. Or- 
ganize a 'group dynamics consultation service ^'^-^ 
Sxich a service would be available to provide help in 
improving the operation of such organizations, despite 
obvious limitations to the amound and quality of aid 
which can be handled effectively by high school stu- 
dents. 

2. **If there has been a discussion on some prob* 
lems related lo the interests of the community (i.e., 
does our coimnunity need a civic center?), arrange to 
have speecli studtii^ts i)resent the discussion on one 

of the local broadcasting facilities. Work out the 
format to be used with tht^ pro^^ram director of tlie 
station. 

3. Prepare a sim{)le outline of the discussion 
sequence to make aval lab Ui to teachers who may want 
to use discussion groups in their own classes. 

Cone lus ion 

When a director of forensics becomes a channel 
through which his students can provide enrichment to 
both the school and the community, he is tlien pro- 
viding for them the true goal of education, the means 
ot becoming a useful citizen. Not only does the ex- 
perience meet the needs oi the student, l)Ut it also 
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gives the conmiunity an insight into one phase of the 
modern educational experience and fosters an apprecia- 
tion for that experience. 

The activities suggested in this paper will not 
only enable the forensics director to provide such 
enrichment, but tliey .should also help minimize any 
'Veality gap'^ which may exist between contest speak- 
ing and couiniunicat ior» situations outside the contest 
environment. Such activities should certainly assure 
that coaches, judges, and contestants will be inter- 
acting with wider and more diversified audiences about 
contest debate and other contest activities. 



Mrs. Maridell Fryar is Director of Forensics at 
Robert L. Lee High School, Midland, Texas. 

Dr. Charles N. Wise is Associate Professor of 
Speech and Theatre Arts, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, 
Texas. 
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